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The Pauline Epistles: Introductory and Expository Studies. By 
Rev. R. D. Shaw, A.M., Edinburgh. New York: Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903. Pp. 508. $3.50, net. 

Every year witnesses the appearance of several books upon the 
epistles of Paul. The interest in the writings of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles increases among the people, and the number of scholars 
who devote themselves to a careful study of Paul's writings multiplies 
also. It is not because there is a lack of good books upon the subject 
that new ones are prepared, nor is it safe to assume without examina- 
tion that the latest books on Paul's epistles are better than those which 
have been before the public for some years. Each volume, whether 
new or old, has a certain point of view from which it approaches Paul's 
writings ; each author has certain qualifications which determine the 
characteristics of his book. This is of advantage to the reading public, 
in that one may select a book whose standpoint and author and scope 
are in accordance with the opinions which he has already formed; 
or, if he desires to read from another point of view, he can select a 
book which will furnish him exactly that. 

Some of the volumes on Paul's epistles are for scholars, some are 
purely popular; some deal with the history of the letters, some with 
the ethical teaching of the letters, some with their theology; some are 
given to a careful interpretation of the words of the apostle, others 
seek to set forth the general ideas only; some treat the epistles in the 
original Greek, others seem never to have gone farther than the English 
translation of them ; some of the books seek to restore the first-century 
atmosphere and the first-century meaning of the apostle, others seek 
only to translate the apostle's teaching into a message for the present 
time. 

The present work by Mr. Shaw is, in the first place, a much larger 
book than it has been of late the custom to write upon the subject ; a 
number of small and excellent works have recently appeared. This 
book, however, is an extensive one. Its size is due to a very full 
writing of the author's description of the historical circumstances of 
the letters, and his exposition of the contents in general. The author 
has labored faithfully to acquaint himself with the problems and the 
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opinions of scholars ; he has reached a fair mediate position upon the 
great questions of Pauline study. He does not, however, write for 
scholars, but apparently for ministers and for intelligent laymen. The 
book is distinctly popular in method and in tone. The Greek text is 
almost never referred to. In fact, the book reads more like a life of 
Paul than an introduction to Paul's writings. It is most like Gloag's 
Introduction to the Pauline Epistles (1874), but lacks something of the 
qualities which made Gloag exceedingly useful to the average man ; on 
the other side, it may be said that it presents the discussion of the 
epistles quite well up to date, and therefore is in a sense fitted to 
supersede Gloag's book. 

An elaborate discussion of the extreme views of the Dutch school is 
provided. An extended essay upon slavery, dealing with the subject 
in all ages and in general as an institution, is a somewhat surprising 
addition to the book, the occasion being, of course, the brief epistle to 
Philemon. 

The current dates for the Pauline epistles are adopted. The Thes- 
salonian epistles are made the earliest, and are assigned to the year 50 
or 51. The epistle to the Galatians, in accordance with the develop- 
ment of opinion in recent years, is regarded as written to the churches 
of the first missionary journey, and the time of its writing is indicated 
for the period between the second and third journeys at Antioch. Fol- 
lowing customary opinion, the two accounts of the council at Jerusalem 
in Acts, chap. 15, and Galatians, chap. 2, are regarded as referring to 
the same event and supplementing each other. The imprisonment 
epistles were written at Rome, and Philippians was the last of the four. 
The pastoral epistles are elaborately defended, upon the lines which 
conservative scholarship has already developed; an essay is devoted to 
the subject of pseudonymity and interpolation. 

The style in which the book is written is profuse. In many cases 
the author might have said as much in half the space. The compact- 
ness of material and the conciseness of expression which are so admi- 
rably exemplified in not a few scholarly works of the present time are 
absent from this book. The language is constantly of the extravagant 
kind, and the style is hortatory. It may be that much of the material 
was prepared primarily for the pulpit; it seems to be best adapted to 
that kind of presentation. 

On the whole, the book is a good one, and the general reader 
would be well informed by its contents. But the work is not for 
scholars, and its size puts it at somewhat of a disadvantage in compari- 
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son, for instance, with Professor Findlay's similar excellent work on 
the Pauline epistles. 

C. W. V. 

The Drama of the Apocalypse, in Relation to the Literary and 
Political Circumstances of its Time. By Rev. Frederic 
Palmer, D.D. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1903. Pp. 
192. $1.25, net. 

The time is at hand for the production of a thoroughly good work 
on the book of Revelation. The special study of the Jewish apoca- 
lyptic writings has prepared the way for a satisfactory interpretation of 
the New Testament Apocalypse. Undoubtedly many detailed prob- 
lems still exist, and the literary relations of this book to previous 
Jewish and Christian apocalypses are not fully determined. But the 
principles of interpreting the book can now be defined. People, too, 
are more than anxious for such an interpretation. The book has been 
greatly neglected by sensible people because of the fanciful interpreta- 
tions which have been given the book by men of a peculiar type of 
mind. The book of Revelation, in fact, is a very earnest and useful 
message for us, when once this message is rightly discerned. But, as 
in the case of all the other New Testament books, the Apocalypse was 
meant first of all for its own time, and has to be understood in its own 
time before its message for any other time can be determined. The 
Apocalypse, more than any other New Testament book, has its mean- 
ing in the first century where it arose. 

Dr. Palmer has presented clearly the general purpose of the book 
and its relation to the history and the literature of its period. He does 
not go into the elaborate discussions of literary origins, but leaves the 
author of the book free to make such use of previous existing material 
as he wished. The date of the book he conceives to be " the latter 
half of the year 68 A. D." This is in accordance with an opinion 
which had taken a strong hold of the scholarly world during the past 
generation. The author does not note the fact that there was a very 
sharp return on the part of many scholars to the traditional date for 
the book in the last decade of the first century. This later date for the 
book as a whole is, however, held in conjunction with a view that por- 
tions of the book had their origin at an earlier time. The portion 
which so clearly pertains to the Emperor Nero and the closing years of 
his reign quite surely arose about 68 A. D., but the date of that mate- 
rial does not determine the date of the whole book. 



